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Oxe of the finest cities in the world is Genoa the Superb. Built in 
the form of a crescent, overlooking the beautiful bay, with sumptuous 
marble palaces, churches, and convents rising one above another on 
the steep hill-side, the whole crowned with formidable ramparts, and 
the bold range of the Apennines in the background, its appearance from 
the sea is truly magnificent. The splendid edifices, the terraces, the 
balconies of white marble, planted with orange and lemon trees—a 
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realization of hanging gardens—which adorn this far famed city, ren 
der it well worthy of admiration; and when we think of its former 
power—of its numerous and wealthy possessions, of its celebrated naval 
force, and of its having been the birthplace of Christopher Celumbus— 
we cannot survey it without feelings of the deepest interest. 

Amongst the many marble palaces which add beauty to this beautiful 
city, is one—for grandeur and extent—the most magnificent edifice on 
the Bay of Genoa. 


“Over the sea 
Delicious gardens hung ; green galleries, 
And oe terraces in many a flight, 
And fairy arches flung from cliff to cliff, 
*Wildering, enchanting ; and above them all 
A palace ;” 
a fit residence for the first sovereign in Europe. 

Its marble staircases, splendid saloons, and spacious galleries, all 
adorned with the richest tapestries, beautiful statuary, and valuable paint- 
ings—its balconies, opening on to the terraced gardens, where bloom 
in rich luxuriance the orange, the myrtle, and the oleander—its sparkling 
fountains and shady grottoes, washed by the deep-blue sea, and canopied 
by the deep-blue sky—all denote it to have been in former times the 
abode of one raised above his fellow-men. It was so. A single line 
under the windows of the palace states that its illustrious founder had 
been Admiral of Pope Clement VIL, of the Emperor Charles V., of 
King Francis I., and of his own country—an extraordinary and justly- 
celebrated man, whose alliance was sought by the greatest princes of 
the age, and who was in himself almost a power. It was the residence 


of the true and brave Andrea Doria, one of the greatest characters 
that Italy produced during the middle ages, and ome whom it is the 
boast of Genoa to hawe justly appreciated. 

Noble, patriotic Andrea Doria! well may Genoa be proud of thee 
and love thy name! 


“Thine was a glorious coumse |” 


One summer’s eveiing im the year 1528, the imhabitants of Genoa 
were seen hurrying dowm te the port, with coumfemamees expressive of 
mingled joy, fear, and curiesity. Some galleys were entering the bay 
in the distance, and om thems every eye was fixed. im smspense. To know 
under whose flag they sailed, and for what purpose they were approach- 
ing Genoa, was the amxious desire of eaclt one present; for this was a 
time of war, and none knew how soon their fair city might be involved 
in its horrors, and become the prey of the comqmeror. The suspense, 
however, did not continue long; an old weatherbeaten sailor, who, shad- 
ing his eyes with his hand, had regarded the vessels attentively for a 
few minutes, at length exclaimed with a satisfied air, ‘‘ They are the 
Admiral’s galleys returning from Naples !” 

** Are you sure of it, Mattea?” anxiously inquired the bystanders. 

“ Am I sure of it?” replied the old sailor, “‘ who knows them better 
than I do? Methinks I have served too many years under our brave 
old admiral to be mistaken in his galleys; and see! there is the flag of 
victory! another conquest, brothers! fresh glory to Andrea Doria and 
to the Republic of Genoa !”’ 

“It is so indeed!” exclaimed the delighted people, as the vessels 
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rapidly approached; “they come from Naples, and come triumphant! 
All honour to the Admiral and to his gallant nephew !” 

“ What is it, papa? why do the people shout so?” asked a little boy, 
who, holding his father’s hand, looked on in childish wonder. 

“These are some of the galleys the admiral sent out under the com- 
mand of his nephew, Filippino, to assist King Francis against Charles V. 
The French are besieging Naples, and it appears that we have gained 
a victory for them.” 

“Then I must shout too!” exclaimed the boy, waving his little eap 
in the air, and adding his voice to the general acclamations of “ Long 
life to the Admiral! health to the King of France, and prosperity to 
the Republic of Genoa !” 

*‘ Papa,” said the little Genoese; when he was tired of shouting, “ the 
King of France must feel very grateful to our good admiral for fighting 
his battles for him; does he not ?” 

** He does. Itis not every monarch who can command the services 
of one brave, wise, and skilful as Andrea Doria. King Francis courte- 
ously and earnestly entreated the admiral’s valuable assistance, and for 
many years he has now been a conqueror in the service of France, covered 
with glory, and enriched by the sovereign. He is a great man, Alberto, 
and a trve patriot. Much service has he rendered us by ridding the 
seas of those pirates which caused so great alarm. The sea-robbers 
tremble at the name of Andrea Doria.” 

*T hope so! I hope so!” exclaimed a voice behind them, and looking 
round, Alberto and his father perceived the admiral himself. He was 
a fine-looking man, about fifty years of age: weather-beaten, for from 
early life the sea had been his home, but with a frank, good-humoured, 
and intelligent expression of countenance that bespoke at once the true 
sailor and the brave and skilful commander, 

“ Yon galleys bring us good tidings, Maratti,” he said, as he laid his 
hand on Alberto’s curly head; “my brave Filippino has again humbled 
the proud Spaniard. Bless the lad! he has a fine spirit, and a noble 
heart.” 

Before Maratti could reply, there was a renewed shout of “ Long 
-ife to the Admiral!” for the people, catching sight of the brave cfficer, 
whom all loved, showed by their hearty acclamations how truly they 
rejoiced in his success. 

And louder still became the “ Vivas,” and brighter yet the joyful faces 
of the animated group, as the galleys approached nearer; and whev from 
the lips of the sailors was heard the announcement “ Victory! Great 
victory over the Spaniards!” one long loud burst of gratulation weleomed 
ihem home. 

In a very few minutes a young officer had sprung on shore, and ap- 
proached Doria with respectful deference. 

“I bear you greetings from the lieutenant, noble Signor,” he said, 
saluting the admiral; ‘“‘ he desires me to acquaint you that he has been 
fortunate enough to gain an important victory over the Spaniards off 
Naples. The Spanish viceroy has been killed, most of his fleet de- 
stroyed, and many officers of distinction, amongst whom is the Marquis 
del Guasto, taken prisoners. They are now on board these galleys, sent 
to you by our brave commander as trophies of his victory and testimo- 
nies of his respect.” 

**My gallant boy!” exclaimed the admiral, while something like a 
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tear glittered in his eye, “he has done well indeed! This is a blow 
from which the Emperor will not soon recover. Thanks for your tidings, 
brave Veletti; you have earned promotion, I see, or my nephew would 
not have entrusted one so young with so important a charge. Come 
to my house, and inform me of particulars. Come, Maratti, let us hear 
how bravely our men bore them in the fight.” 

That evening Andrea Doria and his. friend Maratti, who had served 
under him for many years, were seated in one of the shady grottoes 
which commanded a view of the beautiful Bay of Genoa. Little Al- 
berto was playing near them; he was a great favourite with the kind- 
hearted admiral, who had many a stirring tale to tell of bold sea-fights 
and perilous adventure. The air was fragrant with the perfume of the 
orange and lemon trees, the flowers bloomed in rich profusion around, 
and the clear bright moon was shedding her light on the deep-blue waters 
of the bay. Doria’s eyes rested on the galleys anchored near the shore. 

“Yes; it is an important victory for King Francis,” he observed; “I 
trust he will now have the grace to attend to my remonstrances. He 
has too long been regardless of them.” 

“ Has he then given you no reply to your last appeal?” asked Maratti 
in surprise. 

‘‘He has not. I have served King Francis, Maratti, to the utmost 
of my power, and would gladly serve “him still, but I must have justice. 
He placed a garrison in this city on condition of respecting the liberties 
of the inhabitants, and how has he kept his promise? In various ways 
our people have been oppressed and tyrannized over, and I have remon- 
strated and complained in vain. My appointments are not paid, and 
my advice, even in naval affairs, often slighted. But what touches me 
most, for it concerns the honour and interest of my country, is this for- 
tification of Savona by the French. They have already removed thither 
some branches of the trade carried on in Genoa, and plainly show that 
it is their intention to render that town our rival in wealth and commerce. 
This is not to be borne. I am a plain sailor, unused to flattery, and 
unaccustomed to courts; but at the same time I am a free and inde- 
pendent citizen of the republic of Genoa, and while I live Genoa shall 
have justice.” 

“King Francis surely cannot be aware of the conduct of his agents,” 
replied Maratti: “he is a generous and noble prince, and not only 
entertains a just sense of your valuable services, but has also a high 
esteem for your character.” 

“ That is more than I shall have for his if he act thus towards us,” 
observed Andrea Doria ; “ but it may be as you say, that he is unacquainted 
with all our grievances. He is so surrounded with courtiers, who think 
nothing of telling falsehoods to gain their own ends, that the real truth 
may not have reached him. Could I but get speech of the royal Francis 
for one half-hour, he should soon hear it from me.” 

“JT do not doubt it, admiral. Meantime, whatever the courtiers may 
say, the king must ever gratefully acknowledge the valuable assistance 
you have rendered to him and his cause.” 

“He must acknowledge that from the time I entered his service, at 
his own earnest entreaty, I have been true and faithful to him. All 
T ask is that he should be the same to me and my country. Fair pro- 
mises are not enough, Maratti. So long as King Francis acts honourably, 
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my services are at his command; but I will never sit tamely by and 
see an insult offered to Genoa.” 

There was a look of stern displeasure on the admuiral’s brow as he 
spoke. It soon passed away, however, when little Alberto, running 
with childish eagerness towards him, joyfully placed a tiny boat in 
his hands. 

“There,” he said, with beaming eyes, “it is finished at last! I hope 
you will like it; I made it for you, because I love you so much.” 

“ Bless you, my darling !” said the brave old officer, evidently touched 
by this proof of the child’s affection for him, “it is very pretty. And 
so you made it all yourself, Alberto ?” 

**Yes, all myself, only papa taught me how to rig the sails. Do 
you like it?” 

“T like it very much, my boy, but I like your truth and honesty 
better. Always speak the truth, Alberto, and you will do well. Why, 
if you can build such a gallant little vessel as this, you will soon be 
ready to go to sea with me, and fight for King Francis.” 

To that gentleness and kindness of heart which made even little 
children love him, Andrea Doria joined a high and determined spirit. 
The citizen of a republic, and trained up from his infancy in the sea- 
service, he retained the independence natural to the former, with the plain 
liberal manners peculiar to the latter. A stranger to the arts of sub- 
mission or flattery necessary in courts, but conscious at the same time 
of his own importance, he always offered his advice to King Francis 
with freedom, and often remonstrated with some boldness. The French 
ministers, disliking a man who treated them so unceremoniously, deter- 
mined to deprive him of their master’s favour; and though Francis him- 
self both esteemed Doria’s character, and highly valued his services, 
yet by hearing him continually represented as a proud and self-willed 
man, more eager to enrich himself than to promote the interests of 
France, the monarch’s mind became gradually filled with suspicion and 
distrust. From that time the brave admiral was subjected to many 
affronts and indignities. He bore them as well as he could; but an in- 
jury offered to his country transported him beyond the bounds of patience. 
Finding that no attention was paid to his remonstrances concerning 
Savona, and animated by a patriotic zeal for the honour and welfare of 
Genoa, Doria complained in the highest tone, and even threatened, if 
the measure were not instantly abandoned. This bold action, by the 
malice of the courtiers placed in the worst light before King Francis, 
irritated him to such a degree, than in an evil hour he commanded one 
of his admirals to sail directly to Genoa, arrest Doria, and seize his 
galleys. It was conduct unworthy the royal Francis; but the rash order 
was given in a moment of petulance, and bitterly did he afterwards 
repent it. 








GREAT MEN. 


Movunrtarns never shake hands. Their roots may touch; they may keep 
together some way up: but at length they part company, and rise into 
individual insulated peaks. So is it with great men. 
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A RAMBLE TO BRANDY COVE. 





ILFRACOMBE. 


ILFRACOMBE is not a woody place, certainly ; trees are the only element 
lacking to make its scenery perfect: yes, a little fresh water, perhaps, 
a calm shaded river or a lake, in the parts where the downs shut out 
the sea, might be also wished for; this, with a little more timber to 
take off the nakedness of the aforesaid downs, would be perfection. And 
yet, at the end of May, one can scarcely admit, when one looks abroad, 
that it does lack anything. These rounded hills, covered as_ they 
are with turf, so smooth, and of such a tender green, are beautiful in 
their broad slopes and convexities; and the differences of light and 
shadow, and of atmospheric tint, as the sun’s rays fall varyingly upon 
them, and as they are now relieved against the cloud-mottled azure of 
the sky, now recede behind a prominent mass, with a curving valley 
between, effectually preclude anything like a wearisome uniformity. Then 
there are the thickets of furze, sitting like dark crowns upon their summits, 
and groves of young oak and ash here and there in the bottoms, now 
arrayed in the freshness of new clothes—a livery of a richer and deeper 
hue than that of the grass, though yet of a tint which has a lively 
brightness peculiar to a week or two at this season; and the fruit-trees 
of the orchards, whose blossoming glories have just yielded to full foliage ; 
and the luxuriant vegetation of the gardens; the young peas and beans 
and potatoes ; and above all, the hedgerows: all this gives such a variety 
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of tint, that one forgets in the fulness of admiration that there is but 
one colour displaying many shades. Surely there is no other colour 
that could so charm the eye as green ; none that could bear to be spread 
over almost all nature; none that we could look upon so continually, 
in all sorts of shades, not only without weariness, but with ever-new 
delight and refreshment. The conventionalism of art puts a sort of taboo 
on the tint in painting; but in real nature the eye never grudges the 
lavish profusion with which it covers the landscape. 

The scarcity of wood here makes doubly valuable whatever approaches 
to grove or coppice we find, especially in our searches for wild flowers. 
There is a nice little coppice about a quarter of a mile behind the church, 
on the road to Lee. You enter through a gate, and the wood is over 
your head ; for it covers the steep side of a sharp ridge, that runs upward, 
till its extremity becomes one of those lofty peaks called torrs, that 
overlook the sea, down perpendicular precipices of rugged rock. The 
coppice is very little, but it is a pleasant retreat to pass into its shadow 
out of the dusty road; for as the slope faces the north, no sun falls on 
it, at least during walking hours. All through May the lower parts 
have been covered with primroses and hyacinths and dog-violets, which are 
now yielding to other candidates for our admiration: the red campion 
and the herb Robert and the dog’s mercury are still abundant there. 
The mossy banks produce two kinds of orchis, the early purple and 
the spotted palmate, the latter the less common. The sweet and modest 
flower of the wood-sorrel peeps from under the shadow of the shrubs, 
and mingles with the beautiful little yellow pimpernel, or loose-strife—a 
pretty name for a flower. Higher up among the bushes, all tangled with 
formidable brambles, grows the bilberry, with its delicate, rosy, urn-shaped 
flowers, and that curious plant the woodrush; and we have found one 
single specimen in blossom of a rather uncommon and fine flower, the 
bastard balm. 

How much it adds to the pleasure of a walk to have something to 
search for, no matter whether it be insects or flowers, beetles or bee- 
orchises !—the having an object of desire, the constant hope of finding 
a prize, you know not what—and now and then the delight at finding 
some unexpected, unthought of, but not unwished for treasure—greatly 
enhance the gratification, and associate indelibly agreeable places with 
agreeable emotions. Forgive me if I am tediously garrulous, but I have 
always loved to cherish such associations. 1 can look back for years, 
and say with complacent memory, “ It was in such a lane, on such a 
day, in company with such and such beloved companions, that I first 
found this or that rare insect; it was under such and such circumstances, 
impressed upon my recollection with a vividness that can never be effaced, 
that I heard for the first time the voice of a particular bird.” 

By the way, about that woodrush, a reminiscence comes over me, when I 
see it, more amusing than flattering. The fine, rather imposing appearance 
of its broad leaves, as they come up in hollow tufts, enables “ ’cute 
fellows,” in the guise of rustics (more ‘cute than conscientious), to palm 
off roots to gardening Londoners, as those of fine bulbous flowers. I have 
seen the plant so often in suburban gardens and areas, cherished up from 
month to month, and even from year to year, until patience becomes 
exhausted, and we see the collection some fine morning lying in the horse- 
road, that I am persuaded it is a common trick, and that many a dishonest 
sixpence is turned in this way. A good many years ago, a fellow in a 
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smockfrock came to my garden-gate in May, when I was tidying up 
the beds, and offered me a couple of roots of something of which he said he 
did not know the name, ‘but it bore a beautiful pink flower at Christmas.” 
I did not know the plant; I was young in gardening (it was a good 
many years ago), and rather admired the look of the leaf-tufts. I strongly 
doubted his story all the time, but he was profuse in his praises of 
the flower, and told me I should have them for sixpence ; and so I invested 
that amount of capital in the enterprise. The fellow looked about, 
and said, “‘He could see that master was a good gardener.” My old 
mother, who thought no great things of my talent in that line, averred 
that the man’s flattery had something to do with the purchase; but I 
declare to you that it had not. However, I watched the plants till 
Christmas had passed; but no sign of shoot or flower-stalk was sent up ; 
and one morning they disappeared, not to lie in the horseroad, but quietly 
put away, decently buried beneath the ash-heap, without any dirge. 

How you would admire the little pictures that present themselves 
at every turn! Here is a scene, as I sit on this mossy bank, and look 
over the hedge before me. This nearest field, with the wheat in blade, 
and that next to it, in grass, and almost ready for the mower; the wind 
sweeps over both, and we trace its course by the eye; but the effect 
on one is very different from that on the other. On the young corn 
the waves give a bluish green, a sort of hoary glaucous tint as they 
pass, and have not the fairy lightness of the waving grass in flower, 
over whose grey and russet surface silvery flittings sweep so lightly that 
you might imagine Queen Mab and her airy troop were speeding over 
it. The fields are sloping away in all sorts of ways. I am sure there 
is a brook down there in that dark corner between the wheat and the 
grass; I cannot see any sparkling of water, but I know it by the look 
of the trees ; they are so dense, and there is such an obscurity, a blackness, 
in and under their screening foliage, as only the vicinity of water gives ; 
it is just such a little patch of deepest shadow in the sunny scene as an 
artistic eye would delight in. There is the dusty, drab-hued road, winding 
up between those hedges, half-hidden as it winds; the farm-buildings 
yonder in the bottom; the old church peeping over the hill, the ridges 
of its triple roof just in sight, and its square grey tower, with a vane 
at each of its four corners, all pointing the same way; an emblem of 
what the church ought to be, rather than what she is, with all her 
ministries directing the soul to Him who is the living way, the only 
way, to God. The summits of those broken hills close the view as 
with a wall; but between them there is just a peep of the ever-lovely sea ; 
and a minute vessel far off, making her way up the channel, reminds 
our human sympathies that our fellow-man, with all his hopes, and fears, 
and cares, and toils, is there. The winds are sighing round us, and 
whispering in these quivering hazel-leaves ; and many voices are behind 
us in the copse—sweet voices of sweet birds! How richly mellow 
the low notes of that blackbird, who has been pouring forth a broken 
melody for the last ten minutes, as if unconscious that any ear heard 
and admired! and here, close at my elbow, a tiny rogue of a wren perches 
himself on a twig, and with tail more than erect delivers himself of 
such a rapid effusion that one can scarcely help laughing. There is 
the sweet call of the cuckoo again—cuckoo! cuckoo! How I love to 
hear that voice; I stand still to listen, and drink in the notes, as if 
they were the very quintessence of summer. 
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That principle of curiosity that prompts one always to penetrate as 
far as possible, and to see all that may be seen, won’t let me sit here 
enjoying this quiet scene, lovely as it is; I must needs climb those heights, 
and see what that elevation reveals. The little lane (I ought to have 
said that a bank and hedge bounding the foot of the shrubby hill-side 
makes its bottom a lane) presently opens into a pasture-field, steep enough 
for a pugilist’s fasting walk. The edge of the copse that bounds it is 
blue with the thick spikes of bugle; and here at the lower parts whole 
patches are radiant with the pimpernel. Except the corn poppy, this 
is said to be the only scarlet flower we have; and in truth it is a little 
gem, with its dark-purple centre and bright-yellow pip in the eye. 
Three most sweet little flowers—sweet, I mean, to the eye; for alas! 
neither of them is endowed with fragrance—the pimpernel, the loosestrife, 
and the germander-speedwell—scarlet, yellow, and blue—grow in pro- 
fusion within a few yards of each other here. I was tempted to try 
how a bouquet would look composed exclusively of these three; the 
effect was most charming, the loosestrife supplying the foliage, of which 
the others were lacking. What a pity that such a garland should be 
scentless ! 

As the ground rises, a commanding view of the town is opened, which 
to he sure offers nothing either attractive or imposing. What the stranger 
is most struck with, is “the grey hue of all the houses; they look ex xactly 
like the dwellings iw the New England States and the British Colonies : 
the peculiarity is, that the walls are faced with slates of a silvery-grey 
appearance, which bears the closest resemblance to the clap-boarding with 
which it is customary to cover houses in those timber countries. 

Higher still, through another field where the tiny, yellow heads of 
the medic are abundant, and that curious species of potentilla, well 
called silver-weed, that looks as if children had been snipping fancy leaves 
with scissors out of a piece of French-grey satin. Before we leave this 
field, however, let us turn and look. Is it not a glorious prospect? 
Where but in England could we see such scenery ? 

What a sweet calm reigns over all! it looks like a land that had never 
seen strife; indeed I think that the peculiar, indescribable air of security 
that belongs to an English landscape may be in part owing to the happy 
circumstance, that for centuries her soil has not known the horrid devasta- 
tions of war. She may be described in the graphic terms which the 
prophet uses to express the peaceful fearlessness of the land of Israel 
in the day when the haughty Gog shall come up against it; a “land 
of unwalled villages; “them that are at rest, that dwell confidently 
[marg.|, all of them dwelling without walls, and having neither bars 
nor gates.” (Ezek. xxxviii. 1. ) 

The sight of yonder homestead, peeping from among its surrounding 
trees of deepest, massiest foliage, put this into my mind. ‘The white 
buildings just indicated, rather than shown, nestling in their bower of 
verdure, have such an air of peacefulness! Well, that fills the bottom 
of the valley: then before us and around is a wide amphitheatre of 
country, chequered with fields of all shapes, of all shades of green, from 
the dark corn just up, to the emerald hue of the young grass, or the yellow 
flush of thousands of newly-opened buttercups; and of all shades of brown, 
some rich and red, where just ploughed, others greyish, with the sprinkling 
of lime that has been cast over them. The column of white smoke 
that curls upward from the corner of yonder ploughed field, and falls 
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obliquely away in transparent haze, where the peasant is burning the 
noxious couch-grass, adds to the quiet dreaminess of the scene. The 
projecting torrs on the left hide the town and the sea; but the summit 
of Hillsborough’s great mass is visible, a noble object ; and in the hollow 
and on the slopes are many pretty white villas with their gardens and 
pleasure-grounds. 

Another push upward, and all this is shut out; and here we are on 
the top of the naked, rounded down, with the expanse of the Bristol 
Channel before us, and the sound of its waves surging among the rugged 
rocks far beneath our feet. Here is the short, close turf, and the pretty 
searlet-tipped bird’s-foot trefoil, and the rosy, dwarf red-rattle, and. the 
delicately-formed milkwort, all tiny plants that hardly overtop the turf, 


close as it is. 


The milkwort is of the blue variety, the deepest, richest 


ultramarine—surely by far the most beautiful phase of this varying little 


flower. 


When I got up as high as this, two or three little things of interest 


occurred to me. 


One was, the finding of a thrush’s chopping-block. You 


are perhaps aware that the birds of this family feed largely on snails, 
and that they are said to carry their prey to some selected stone, against 
which they hammer and bang it, till the fracture of the shell enables them 
to pick out the morsel. I never before had personal testimony of the 
habit, but here was evidence indubitable. Around a stone about as 
big as my head, and partially imbedded in the earth, were scattered the 
fragments of perhaps ten or a dozen snail-shells, all of the same species— 
the prettily banded wood-snail (Helix nemoralis) ; and the smeared stone 
made it clear enough how they had been broken. ‘Two or three of the 
shells were unbroken ; they had evidently resisted all the batterings of the 
bird, and as a last resource he had endeavoured to get as much as he could 
from the natural aperture; for the poor snail, in each case, was cut 
and nibbled as far as a bird’s beak could reach it. 

But these were not the only shells that I found here. Scattered about on 
the downs, three or four hundred feet above the sea, I found several shells 
of the common limpet, that congregate in thousands on the rock below. 
Who could have brought these hither? I should incline to reply, the 
jackdaws that I see perching on the ledges of the precipice yonder. If 
human hands had brought them hither, the mollusk would have been 
detached quite clean; and that whether it were done for the sake of 
the shell—as by children to play with (a most unlikely supposition, 
however), or for the sake of eating the animal; in the former case the 
human fingers remove the flesh clean out, and in the latter case—i.e. ix 
being cooked—it drops spontaneously; but in each of these shells the 
fragments of flesh remained adhering all round the concavity, having 
evidently been picked out piecemeal by an industrious bird. 

What those birds were there is litttle room left for doubt, when one 
remembers the appetite of the Corvide for mollusks, and observes how 
numerous the jackdaws are hereabouts. Indeed it is by far the commonest 
bird of the crow kind in the neighbourhood. How they manage to get 
the fast-sticking limpet from his rocky base, however, I am at a loss to 
imagine. It requires considerable adroitness in a human practitioner 
to effect the removal with the aid of the point of a pocket-knife thrust 
under the margin of the shell; and it must be done in a moment, too; 
for if you give the shell-fish the least warning, he screws down his shell 


so tight, and brings the force of his adhering muscles to bear so power- 
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fully, that he defies your operations. But the instinct and cunning of 
all the crows are very great, especially when whetted by hunger. 

Portions of the land are enclosed and cultivated at the top of these 
downs, and a man was ploughing here as I passed. ‘The walls which 
bound the field, running along to the edge of the cliff, are built of 
loose, dry stones, in the country manner, affording in the crevices root- 
space for many wall-loving plants. The pretty pale yellow heads of the 
clover-like flower, called lady’s fingers, was growing on them in profusion, 
as it does in the clefts of the rocks all about these precipitous shores, 
embellishing their ruggedness with its delicate blossoms. Out of the 
side of the stone-wall also grew numbers-of tall and noble foxgloves—that 
most magnificent of British flowers: several of them were already in 
blossom, though it was yet May; and indeed that reminds me that most 
of the flowers here appear earlier than the earliest period assigned to them 
in Hooker’s ‘ British Flora.’ Surely a finer spectacle than a group of 
foxgloves, growing robust and in full bloom, with the rich purple of their 
deep cups—the fingers of the folks’ (or fairies’) gloves—deepened by full 
exposure to the sun’s light, one can scarcely wish to see in the way of 
flowers. A dozen or so of spikes, all straight and well grown, and tied 
together in one or two places, and set in a deep vase, make a noble 
bouquet for the drawing-room. The buds progressively unfold; and 
as they enlarge they push against one another, and fit themselves into 
the intermediate spaces, so as soon to make a compact mass, as if all were 
growing from one stalk; and a truly grand affair it is. 

Have you ever seen the Machilis maritima? Perhaps you have not, for 
it is not at all a common insect, and is found only in certain localities, 
as upon rocks and stones by the sea, It is rather a curious creature, 
and worth a moment’s examination, if you ever fall in with it. I found it 
the other day near Watermouth, when ascending the face of the cliff, by 
means of holes, which I had to cut in the soft slate with my knife as I 
went up; but my situation then prevented me from attending to it. Here 
on the stones of this wall, I observed several more leaping nimbly about, 
and one of these I caught, despite his agility. From their shape, and 
especially from their being clothed with shining, silvery scales, the insects 
of this family have been called fish-insects; and we may name this, the 
Many-footed Fish. It is not particularly small, being nearly two inches 
in full length, from the tip of its antenne to the extremity of its long 
bristles behind. The way in which it performs its vigorous leaps does 
not at first appear; but if you look carefully you will find all along 
each edge of the belly a row of short, stiff points, directed forwards, 
which move on a joint, and ordinarily lie close to the body. When, 
however, the insect wishes to leap, all these little bristling points are 
forcibly thrown out at right angles, as if with a spring-movement, and 
:y the impulse the insect is projected forward through the air to the 
listance of a foot or more. ‘The tail is furnished with several long 
bristles, which have been supposed to be the organs employed in pro- 
pulsion; but I think this is quite a mistake. It is rather a pretty 
creature, marked in chequers of light and dark grey, and often reflecting 
prismatic tints. 

From the highest part of the downs a broad slope of turf, dangerously 
steep, descends to an abrupt edge, whence the rock is absolutely per- 
pendicular for three hundred feet or so, down to a little cove, fringed with 
many a pinnacle and projecting ledge, washed by the sea at high water. 
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Just as I appeared over the summit of the down, a sharp, que-ulous 
ery was uttered, and presently repeated by a number of similar voices, 
and up sprang into the air above the cove about a hundred and fifty gulls. 
They had evidently been disturbed from their resting-places—probably 
their breeding-places—in the precipice ; for on the shelves and projecting 
points many more were still sitting, which, as I approached nearer and 
nearer the edge of the cliff, spread one after another their long pinions and 
leaped up on the wing, to add their cries to those of their fellows above. 
From their size and colours I suspect them to have been of the species 
known as the kittiwake, mostly in adult plumage, though with not a 
few yearling birds in the company. They soared round and round, and 
in and out amongst each other, calling pertinaciously their three or 
four sharp notes, which resembled the cries of young puppies; and now 
and then a low, quiet ha! ha! ha! startled the ear, like the hollow laugh 
of a person in an under tone, but close to you. The flight, though flagging, 
was powerful ; sometimes one would swoop down upon another, when the 
assaulted one would shoot away from the attack with redoubled speed. 
One in particular manifested much inclination to strike me, if he had dared ; 
he made many feints of attack, and evidently wished to intimate that 
matters should become serious if I did not desist from peeping over the cliff. 
I was quite sure it was one and the same bird each time, for I followed him 
with my eye, through all his tortuous course as he sailed away among his 
fellows and returned to the assault. He would descend to my level while 
yet at some distance, and then would come speeding on ina straight line 
for my face, rising just in time to go over my head. Of course I knew he 
would not actually strike me, and therefore did not flinch, though the 
impetus with which he came would doubtless have made a blow from his 
sharp strong beak fatal. In all probability his domestic economy, his mate 
on her weedy nest of three eggs, was placed on a ledge not far from tae 
spot where I was standing. After a while the birds began to disappear, 
some behind the promontories that bounded the view, some on the sides of 
the more distant headlands, and some about the cliffy walls of the cove 
itself, yet ready to take to the air again on the least alarm. 

I wanted much to get down to the beach, but searched in vain for any 
accessible mode. ‘The only means that seemed possible was a fissure, down 
which a little stream dribbled. It was in many places only just wide 
enough to allow me to squeeze through, was very ‘rough and full of slaty 
débris, treacherously slippery to the feet. There was, however, a good 
deal of long grass, and I thought I could not fall far at a time if I missed 
my footing, and so attempted it. It was laborious enough, but by sliding 
in some parts, working with knees and elbows, chimney-sweep fashion, in 
others, cutting away the soft slate with my clasp-knife, and similar 
manceuvres, I managed to reach within eight or ten feet of the bottom. 
There it got quite perpendicular; I could easily slip down, but how get 
up again? there was no other way out of the cove, and the tide was 
coming in. I was reluctant to lose my labour, and besides wished to see 
if the exposed rocks would afford me any new zoophytes. It is true they 
did not differ in appearance from the rocks of other parts more accessible, 
but the mind is often apt to conclude that what is difficult to reach must 
be better than what is obtained with facility. However, it was too 
hazardous. I waited long before 1 began to retrace my steps; but 
at length had to make my way up again through my wet and narrow 
chimney, dirty enough, and ser ratched too, when I reached the top. 
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The man that was ploughing at some distance told me that there. 
was a narrow winding path down the face of the cliff, on the outside 
of a promontory that he pointed out, and accordingly I went to seek it. I 
found it a great mass of land, like the main, but almost isolated, being 
connected only by a narrow pathway, where the cliff on each side comes 
up to a razor-like edge, about a foot wide. Of course it was grand to look 
down on both sides at once, from such a giddy height; but indeed, to 
tell the truth, I tried to think of that as little as possible, and looked 
uncommonly close to my footsteps till I was fairly landed on the grassy 
peninsula, where, however, I vainly searched for any trace of a path down 
to the shore on either side ; and therefore had to give it up, nolens volens. 

And now I dare say, dear reader, you are disappointed that this long 
ramble of mine led to nothing; and so am IJ, too: but you see plainly 
it was not my fault. I strove hard to get down to the tidepools on 
those rocks that I saw so tantalizingly far below; whence, if I could 
have got down, I dare say I should have brought up some animals, 
with whose curious organization or interesting habits I might have amused 
you. But let us hope that since Brandy Cove is so very hard to get 
at, it does not contain anything ‘particularly worth seeing. Pu: WG. 








OUR NATIVE SONGSTERS. 





THE SHRIKES, 


ReseEMBL1nG the titmice in their carnivorous propensities, the Shrikes have 
a far higher reputation as singing birds. ‘The Great Grey Shrike* (Lanius 
excubitor), the cruel butcher-bird, has a sweet warbling song, though its 
rich melody is sometimes lessened by the intermingling of some harsh 
tones. It is said to have a power of imitating the notes of other birds ; 
and though this is denied by some ornithologists, yet there seems good 
authority for believing that it exists. Bechstein says of our shrike that it 


* The Grey Shrike is ten inches in length. Whole upper parts pearl grey ; 
wings and tail black, tipped with white ; a patch of white at the base of the 
primaries ; a band of black passes from the beak to the ear-coverts, enclosing 
the eye; under parts pure white ; beak and feet black. 
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imitates the notes, though not the songs, of other birds; and the statement 
of a writer in the ‘ Naturalist’ tends to confirm this opinion. This writer 
tells us that he was first led to discover this shrike, by hearing notes very 
similar to those of a stonechat, yet not quite familiar to his ear. These 
he ascertained were uttered by the butcher-bird ; and as he listened he 
found them soon exchanged for softer and more melodious tones; not, 
however, prolonged into a continuous song or strain. Whether the 
opinion, held from earliest times, be true or false, that the shrike lures 
the singing-bird into its clutches by imitating its tune, we well know that 
the small birds, as well as various animals, have good reason to dread 
it, both for its power and skill in making them its prey; and they seem 
terrified by its presence near their nests. It feeds on mice, shrews, frogs, 
lizards, and small birds; adding to its meal some of our larger insects, as 
grasshoppers and beetles. Nor will a small amount of food suffice to 
satisfy its appetite. Its own voracity, and that of its hungry little ones, 
make great demands on the helpless creatures which are its victims. The 
shrike has a singular habit of fixing its slaughtered animals on a thorn, or 
on the forked branch of a tree, and so hanging them up, as a butcher 
might do the animals destined for sale ; hence its familiar name of butcher- 
bird. A naturalist who kept this species in confinement, observed that 
when a bird was given to it, it always broke the skull, and usually ate 
the head first. Sometimes it held the bird in its claws, and pulled it 
to pieces as a hawk would do; though it seemed to prefer forcing a 
portion of it through the wires, and then pulling at it, always hanging up 
on the sides of its cage any part which remained after its meal. It would 
often eat three small birds in a day. 

Our shrike has a number of familiar names, and many of those, both of 
our own and other lands, refer to its habits. Thus it is called the 
Mountain Magpie, the Murdering Pie, and the Shreek, in various parts of 
this island. Willoughby says, that in the north of England it is termed 
Weirangle ; and the Germans also call it Werkangel, or Warkangel. 
This was thought by Gesner to be the corruption of the word Wurchangel, 
which, rendered literally, signifies a suffocating angel. The Germans 
also call it by a word which we may render Ninekiller, beeause, say they, 
it kills nine birds every day. Another old English name is Mattagesse ; 
and an old French writer calls it Falconello. From an old quatrain 
in ‘ Portraits d’Oyseaux,’ it seems to have been considered a useful bird in 
France, on account of its destructive warfare against mice, rats, and other 
animals. The name of the genus Lantus was given by Gesner, from 
lanio, to cut or tear in pieces. 

The shrike was formerly much used by falconers; and an extract from 
the ‘ Book of Falconrie, or Hawkinge,’ published in 1611, and also from 
Sir John Sebright, will show why it received the specific name of excu- 
bitor, or sentinel, which Linneeus applied to it—the warder butcher-bird, 
as another writer on hawking calls it. ‘ Her feeding,” says Turbervile 
of this shrike, “is upon rattes, squirrells,.and lisards; and sometime upon 
certaine birds, she doth use to prey, whom she doth entrappe and deceive 
by flight, for this is her devise. She will stand at pearch upon some tree 
or poste, and there make an exceeding lamentable cry and exclamation, 
such as birdes are wonte to doe being wronged, or in hazarde of mischief, 
and all to make other fowles believe and thinke she is very much dis- 
tressed, and stands needfulle of ayde; whereupon, the credulous sellie 
birds do flock together presently at her call and voice, at what time if any 
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happen to approach neare her, she, out of hand, ceazeth on them, and 
devoureth them (ungrateful subtile fowle!), in requital of their simplicity 
and pains. These hawkes are of no account with us, but poor simple 
fellowes and peasants sometimes doe make them to the fiste, and being 
reclaimed after their unskilful manners, doe have them hooded, as falconers 
doe their other kinds of hawkes, whom they make to greater purposes.” 

Sir John Sebright says that the butcher-bird is tied on the ground, 
near the tent of the faleoner, while the latter employs himself in some 
sedentary occupation, relying om his: vigilance to apprise him of the 
approach of a hawk. This:tike bird never fails to do, by screaming loudly 
when the hawk is seen at a distances. 

The great shrike is neither a resident, mor a regular visitor in our 
island, only coming occasionally to this country from some portion of the 
European continent, over agreatipart of which it is pretty generally diffused. 
The season at which this bird visits Britain is usually between the autumn 
and the spring, and several: countiesare named as those in which it has 
been seen, and in some districts of which it is often common, as Surrey, 
Sussex, Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, Devonshire, Worcestershire, Cheshire, 
Cambridgeshire, Norfolk, Yorkshire, Cumberland, Northumberland, and 
Durham. It is supposed that the birds of this species which reach us, 
were in the course of migration to other lands, and being driven by 
adverse winds on our coast, are content to resort awhile to our fir 
plantations, or groves, or thickets. It is a common bird in France, 
remaining in the woods of that country all the summer, and residing on 
the open plains during the winter season. This large bold bird is about 
ten inches in length. It builds its nest in a tree at a great height from 
the ground, making it of grasses, moss, and wool, lined with hair. The 
eggs are of a greyish-white colour, spotted with brown and ash colour. 
The croaking, clamorous anxiety of this shrike during incubation, often 
betrays the place of its nest. 

A writer in the ‘ Magazine of Natural History’ remarks, that a peculiar 
odour proceeds from the great shrike after death, not unlike that which 
arises from the explosion of gunpowder. He observes that he has found 
the same peculiarity in the nuthatch. 

Though the great shrike, from its comparative unfrequency in our 
woods, contributes little to their minstrelsy, yet a smaller species, the 
Flusher or Red-backed Shrike * (Lanius collurio), is a regular visitant to 
our island, and a common bird in several parts of it; while as a singer 
it deserves great praise. It may often be seen and heard in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, and is frequent in Kent, Surrey, Sussex, Wiltshire, 
Gloucestershire, and some other counties, haunting the borders of woods, 
or dwelling among the furze, broom, or brambles of our open downs. 
Like its congener, it is a true butcher-bird, though it is inferior in 
size and power to the great shrike. It has been known to kill birds as 
large as a finch, and is much feared by small birds in general. The 
may-bug which floats in the air of the summer evening, dashing in 
our faces as we walk over the green meadows, is a favourite food of this 


* The Red-backed Shrike is seven inches and a half in length. Head, 
neck, and rump grey; back chestnut-red; wing-feathers black, edged with 
red ; tail-feathers white at the base, black towards the extremities, but — 
with white; a band of black along each cheek; under parts pale red; beak 
and feet black. The female has the upper parts dull reddish-brown; the 
under parts greyish-white, barred with minute darker lines; the black stripe 
on the cheek is absent. 
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species; and the merry song which the grasshopper sings among the 
herbage, proves only to be its own death-warning, if this bird is nigh. It 


RED-BACKED SHRIKE, 


pounces down upon the insect, and flying off with it in its mouth, seeks 
some hawthorn, or prickly furze, or bramble bush, on which to hang it. 
During the time when its young are clamorous for food, several of these 
insects may be seen hanging thus impaled, and ready to be fetched away 
by the parent birds, as “the nestlings may require them. Young birds 
are fiercely attacked, and naturalists have ‘been attracted to a spot where 
the butcher-bird is to be seen, by the shrill cries of alarm uttered by some 
smaller birds ; and on reaching the place have seen a youngling carried off 
in its beak to a neighbouring tree, where it was soon ingeniously transfixed 
by the neck to a thorn. 

This shrike, like many of our smaller migratory birds, passes its winter 
in Africa ; and comes to us in pairs, in April or May, leaving this land in 
September. It makes its nest in a high part of a thick hedge or bush. 
Its form is like that of a large cup, and the materials employed are the 
coarse stalks of plants, moss, and fibrous roots; while the lining consists 
of a few hairs, and some fine grasses. The eggs are four or five in 
number, pale bluish-white, spotted with brown and ash colour. 

The flusher sings its song in a continuous strain, from the top of a bush, 
or on the bough of a tree near its nest. It well imitates the notes of other 
birds, mixing with its own some which it borrows from the nightingale, 
goldfinch, or other singers. In captivity, Bechstein says, it learns quickly 
to whistle airs, but forgets them with the same facility in order to learn 
new ones. He says that it is a most lively bird, and that if taken out 
of a cage it will soon clear the room of flies. It catches them while on 
the wing, and if a thorny branch is given it, it will impale all the insects, 
making at the same time the most droll and singular movements. One, 
which he had in confinement, refused the most tempting food; and on the 
fourth day its owner, thinking it too weak to injure the other birds, allowed 
it the liberty of flying about the room. An unfortunate hedge-sparrow 
became, however, its immediate victim; and after being put back again 
into the cage, it ate all the food with which it was supplied, as if now 
its propensity had been satisfied. 
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WILD FLOWERS. 





oY , 
HAREBELL. (Campanula rotundifolia.) 


THERE are few of our wild flowers more admired, or which have won 
more praises from the poets, than the Harebell. Bowing down to every 
wind which sweeps across the open and bleak places which are its native 
haunts, and having its azure cup sprinkled with the morning dews, 
as with pearls, it surpasses most flowers in gracefulness of form, and 
many in beauty of colour. It is, too, as common as it is lovely, for 
every heath and sunny bank and hilly pasture has its little knots of 
harebells, and it often waves on the very summit of some tall cliff or old 
wall, being ever most plentiful 
“On the swelling downs, where sweet air stirs 

The blue-bells lightly, and where prickly furze 

Buds lavish gold.” 

The leaves on its stem are slender, like those of grass, but at its base 
there are a number of roundish notched leaves, which serve to distinguish 
this species from one somewhat similar. When the plant is young, the 
leaves are easily detected, but as it increases in size, they are often quite 
dried up. 

We have no less than ten wild species of bell-flowers, some of them 
having stout stems and large leaves, from among which hang con- 
spicuous purple bells. In the summer months many species are very 
common on our hedge-banks and in woods. There is one wild kind, 
which is very small and delicate, and of extreme beauty. It is the 
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Ivy-leaved Bell-flower (Campanula hederacea), with light-blue bells, 
which have scarcely any tendency to droop. This most graceful little 
plant grows in tufts, and has a great number of ivy-shaped leaves ; its 
stems are weak, and so slender, that they are seldom much larger than 
a packthread. It grows in moist shady woods, and is plentiful in Devon- 
shire, Cornwall, and Sussex, as well as in some other parts of our island, 
though in most districts it is a rare flower. 





HOME TALES.—No, VI. 
JOHN RANKIN; OR, THE INCENDIARY. 


‘May I begin now, father?” asked John Rankin, “I’ve something so 
pretty to read to you; it is about our Saviour’s feeding the multitude 
with five loaves and two small fishes.” No answer was given him, nor 
had he waited for one: his father had finished his supper, and that was 
enough. ‘‘ Wasn’t it wonderful, now!” said the boy; ‘and how good 
it was of our Saviour, wasn’t it?” There was a pause. “ But, do you 
know, master says this was not a greater miracle than what happens 
every day. Ge says the increase of the grain we sow, feeding, as it 
does, thousands and millions of people, is as great a miracle and full as 
merciful as that. Do you hear, father? God blesses the seed, he says, 
and, mindful of man’s need and work, sends rain and sun, dew and frost, 
to make it fruitful. What wicked men then they are, ar’n’t they, father, 
who set fire to the cornstacks?” Rankin made no answer, but smoked on 
in silence. ‘I hear there was another fire last night at Morton,” said 
his wife ; “‘ how shocking it is!” Don’t you think the man who did it,” 
said John, “ deserves to be burnt himself?” and lowering his voice and 
creeping close to Rankin, he whispered, “ And he will be burnt, won’t 
he, some day?” “ Hold your tongue!” cried Rankin in a tone that terrified 
the boy ; “‘ be off to bed ; who teaches you to talk thus?” John trembled 
from head to foot ; he looked at his mother, who was as surprised as him- 
self. She made a motion that he should sit down quietly, while she, seein 

her husband was not in a good humour, took up her work in silence. She 
sighed, however, as she thought how sadly Rankin was altered of late. 
Time was when the parish could not boast of a lighter-hearted man than 
he, or one who was a kinder husband and parent. Whatever was the 
cause, his smiles were gone; a cloud rested on his features, and words of 
discontent and of ill-will towards many of his employers, of whom he had 
been used to speak well, dropped from him. His wife could not make 
out that he had any real cause for sucha feeling; but it had certainly 
got strong hold on him, for he dwelt upon it constantly. At the present 
moment he sat sullenly smoking his pipe, when a rap at the door made 
him start from his seat and rapidly approach it. Mr. Stanton’s farming- 
man stept in. ‘I’ve seen,” said he, “ that all is right in the stack-yard ; 
I’m just come from it: but I’ve brought away the key of the store-barn 
by mistake; you may as well have it, for you will be there before me, 
as Iam to be at the Dovecote farm by six o'clock.” Rankin took the 
key without saying a word, and a civil “good night” was all that passed. 
‘If there is one man in the parish that I like better than another,” said 
Mrs. Rankin, “it is Joseph Parker: his kindness to you at all times, and 
especially when you were laid up so long, and his readiness to assist us 
ever since ” ‘Well, let’s have no more of it,” said her husband 
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roughly, “he has been a friend; and I’d rather that half the parish were . 


out of it than he; but there’s no need to be prating about it for ever.” 
Rankin’s manner was so unpleasant, and his words and looks so painful 
to his wife, that she was equally afraid to be silent or to speak, and she 
longed to hear him say he would go to bed. Once or twice he rose and 
looked out at the door, then sat down again and filled his pipe afresh ; 
and onee, when the cat made a spring after a cricket and overthrew the 
saucepan-lid that was standing to dry, he sprang from his chair, then, 
having given the poor animal a kick, he supported himself against the 
shelf near him, and his wife saw clearly that his hand shook and his cheek 
was pale. “We had better go to bed,” said she: “come we are both 
tired—will you?” Before an answer could be given a loud shouting was 
heard, and the cry of “Fire! fire!” was heard. “ Where? where?” 
cried she, rushing to the door and opening it. The sky before her was 
frightfully red; huge columns of smoke were seen rising upwards, and 
long streams of fire mingling with them and reaching almost to the 
clouds. She shrieked aloud; and her boy, from the window above, 
shrieked, if possible, louder. “‘ Whose yard is it?” cried she to Rankin, 
who stood in the middle of the house, not knowing, seemingly, what to 
do. ‘*How should I know?” said he, as she repeated her question ; 
“do you suppose I had a hand in it?” Louder shouts at the instant 
filled the air, and numbers of people began to run past the cottage. ‘ Mr. 
Stanton’s stack-yard is on fire!” was the cry: “run, run, the whole town 
will go if the fire is not got under directly!” ‘‘ For mercy’s sake,” cried 
the poor woman, “don’t stay here; go, go!” Rankin disappeared ; his 
wife and boy followed. Every house was soon emptied of its inmates, 
and the crowd was fearfully great. All were willing to give assistance, 
and unhappily such fires had lately been so common that many knew 
well what to do, and could organize themselves with effect. The parish 
engines were on the spot at once, those in the neighbourhood were sent 
for; the farmers themselves worked hard and with skill, and the labourers 
cheerfully joined them; while the women forming themselves into two 
rows, passed pails of water backwards and forwards one from the other 
from the wells and pumps that were near. It was a dreadful sight. The 
glare of light spread over every object, the roar of the flames, the cry of 
the women and children when a fresh stack caught fire, or a burning mass 
fell in, showering bright sparks around ; the stern deep voices of the men ; 
the hurrying to and fro of numbers who came to witness the scene, if 
not to give their aid, afforded a picture of horrors that none may desire 
to behold. 

Skill and toil, however, were of no avail; stack after stack was con- 
sumed, and the barn burnt to the ground. The falling of the wind alone, 
with its having shifted to another quarter, mercifully stayed the progress 
of the flames, and saved the surrounding property from destruction. Mrs. 
Rankin and John had reached home before Rankin joined them. He was 
black with smoke and drenched with water, and so fatigued with the 
exertions he had made, that he was scarcely able to undress himself. Rest, 
however, he could not. He turned from side to side, and his wife asked 
him more than once if he had hurt himself, so heavy were the groans he 
uttered. He was on the spot early in the morning ; Mr. Stanton and many 
others were already there. It presented a fearful picture of devastation and 
ruin, and many and deep were the curses heaped on the head of him who 
could have been guilty of such an act, who could have been the cause of 
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such wanton waste of food, and of injury to so good a master. Every means 
was taken to discover the offender, but in vain; nothing could be brought 
home to any one. Parker owned that he was the last person seen on the 
premises, and that he had given the key of the barn to Rankin, who proved 
that he had not left home for an instant after he had received it. At first 
every one was satisfied of Parker’s innocence; but there are always hearts 
evil enough to sow distrust, and to suspect those who least merit it. As 
farming-man he had acted with some degree of authority, and those whom 
he had reproved for idleness and other misconduct began to spread doubts 
about him, and his situation at length became very painful. He bore it 
for some time; but finding himself more uncomfortable every day, he 
opened his mind to Mr. Stanton. “I am as innocent, sir,” said he, “of 
injuring you asa child.” ‘I quite believe it,” said the other; ‘“ what- 
ever doubts others may entertain, I hold none.” Parker thanked him 
with much feeling, but told him that he felt himself so uneasy that he had 
resolved, paiuful as it was, to do as his brother wished him, and join him 
in America. Mr. Stanton expressed his regret at parting with him ; but 
seeing that he was resolved on the step, he said no more. 

The next day being Saturday, and the labourers assembled to be paid 
their week’s wages, Mr. Stanton told them what Parker intended. ‘ Un- 
derstand now,” said he, “ that it is his own doing entirely. I am sure that 
he is as clear of all share in the late fire as my own son. Indeed, I have 
no suspicion of any one. I never did anything that Iam aware of to 
merit any man’s ill-will, nor did I suppose I had an enemy living. 
Whoever was guilty of that deed must certainly have intended to 
injure me; but beyond the inconvenience and alarm to which he has 
exposed both me and my neighbours, he has failed in his attempt.” 
The men looked at each other in surprise. ‘ ‘The loss does not fall 
upon me,” continued he, “as in most other cases it does not upon 
others situated like me. In our own defence, if nothing more, we are 
glad to insure to the full value of the property; the loss therefore 
falls upon the public, on strangers, probably, to all parties, who neat 
have given offence to those who harbour malice against us. If is 
revenge, therefore, that they seek in thus wasting goods that God Bt 
us, and bringing down his judgments on their own heads, they defeat 
their own purpose; they are wicked for nothing; the evil falls on them- 
selves ;“they insult their Maker only to kindle a fire in their own breasts 
which none can put out here—a flame which will burn for ever. Yes; 
should the man who was the cause of our late disaster have been among 
us that night, and with his own eyes beheld that dreadful blaze, and 
with his own ears heard those horrid sounds, he may form some notion 
of what he may expect when all secrets are made known, though neither 
you nor I may suspect the truth now.” Then changing his voice, he 
said, “ But since Parker will not stay with us, I must have a man in his 
place. There is not a steadier fellow on the grounds than you, Rankin, 
nor one who that night worked harder than you. I was sorry I could 
not do for you what you wished some time ago; but I should not have 
been just to another if I had. So now, if you like to take Parker’s 
place, you may.” - Rankin seemed a good deal overcome; he stammered 
out his thanks, and many of the men gave him joy at his good luck 
Parker especially expressed his pleasure. ‘That you are the better 
for what is a loss to me,” said he, ‘“‘makes amends for what I feel at 
leaving. I wish no ill to the man who has brought about this change ; 
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his sin will find him out one way or other; and I had rather go down to 
the bottom of the sea than bear a tithe of his punishment.’ 

Parker departed, and Rankin was now farming-man. His wages were 
good, and his home was not wanting in any comfort. All that he did 
was right with his master, and he was generally liked among the labourers. 
As the world, however, seemed to go smoother with him, a heavier weight 
pressed on his spirits. On the farm he was always so busy, or others were 
so much occupied, that this was not noticed; but his wife was painfully 
alive to the fact. He was cheerful only by fits; a sudden noise, the 
shouts of the boys at play in the streets, would make him start convul- 
sively, and a cold dew would stand on his brow and lips, and a shudder 
would run through his whole frame. Sometimes his sleep was much 
disturbed ; deep sighs would burst from his bosom; and often, as if he 
had had some horrid dream, he would suddenly awake, sit upright in 
a and seem afraid of lying down again. Sometimes he would murmur 

1 his ney and broken words and sentences would escape his lips; and 
pS after he had passed a disturbed night, he would fix a look on his 
wife that told he wished to know, yet dreaded to find out, what might 
be in her thoughts. Fora time it escaped his notice that she was grown 
very thin—that her colour and smiles were gone; and not till he had 
surprised her in tears more than once did the truth come home to him 
that she was unhappy. He dared not ask the cause; he dared not 
refuse to go to church with her, though it was easy to be seen that it no 
longer gave him pleasure ; nor could he deny listening to his boy’s read- 
ing, though «*ten the child’s remarks and the solemn words he read were 
torture to hua. ‘That poor woman won't live long, and her husb - 
thinks so,” was the cry among the neighbours; and Rankin’s looks « 
increasing sadness won the pity, and called forth the kind acts of many. 
“Rankin,” said Mr. Stanton to him one day, ‘that cottage of yours 
does not seem a healthy one; it stands low; none of you look well. 
There is a pretty cottage of mine vacant at the other end of the town; 
suppose you move to it; you shall have it for the same rent you are now 
giving, and there is a garden to it that will grow veget tables enough for 
yourself and a neighbour or two besides.” 

Had such go ood fortune befallen him three years ago, Rankin would 
have been the happiest of men; and he would have thought that the 
evening would never come that he might tell his wife the offer that had 
been made him. But now his step was lingering as he walked home; 
and instead of entering the cottage at once, he seated himself on a stile 
at a little distance. For a time he gazed silently on the ground, sighed 
deeply, and then covered his face with his hands, as if he would shut 
out some unpleasant object. “ Parker,” groaned he at last, “ your words 
have come true—my sin has found me out. Not in the vengeance that 
follows me, but in those very things that, had God’s blessing been upon 
them, would have made me the envy of all. There is a fire in my heart 
that never goes out, a sound I can never forget. God punishes me, my 
master punishes me, my wife punishes me, my neighbours punish me. 

in the kindness that each shows me. QO that I could make another 
feel, before he became guilty like me, what I suffer daily! that I could 
stop his hand before the rash deed was done! that he could hear the cry 
that tells him—there is no weight of woe upon the sinner’s heart like 
the crime that is known to himself and his God alone !” 


_—eeer 
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THE OLD CLOCK ON THE STAIRS. 


Somewszat back from the village street 
Stands the old-fashioned country seat, 
Across its antique portico 
Tall poplar trees their shadows throw : 
And from its station in the hall 
An ancient time-piece says to all 

“ For ever—never ! 

Never—for ever !” 


Half-way up the stairs it stands, 
And points and beckons with its hands 
From its case of massive oak, 
Like a monk, who, under his cloak, 
Crosses himself, and sighs, alas ! 
With sorrowful voice to all who pass, 

“ For ever—never ! 

Never—for ever !” 


By day its voice is low and light : 

But in the silent dead of night, 

Distinct as a passing footstep’s fall, 

It echoes along the vacant hall, 

Along the ceiling, along the floor, 

And seems to say, at each chamber door, 
“ For ever—never ! 

Never—for ever !” 


Through days of sorrow and of mirth, 
Through days of death and days of birth, 
Through every swift vicissitude 
Of changeful times, unchanged it has stood, 
And as if like Heav’n, it all things saw 
It calmly repeats those words of awe, 

“ For ever—never ! 

Never—for ever !’ 


In that mansion used to be 
Free-hearted hospitality ; 
His great fires up the chimney roared, 
The stranger feasted at his board ; 
But like the skeleton at the feast 
That warning time-piece never ceased, 
“ For ever—never ! 
Never—for ever !” 


There groups of merry children played 
There youths and maidens dreaming strayed ; 
O precious hours! O golden prime, 
And affluence of love and time ! 
Even as a miser counts his gold, 
Those hours the ancient time-piece told, 
“ For ever—never ! 
Never—for ever !” 
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From that chamber, clothed in white 
The bride came forth on her wedding night ; 
There in that silent room below, 
The dead lay in his shroud of snow ; 
And in the hush that followed the prayer, 
Was heard the old clock on the stair, 
“ For ever—never ! 
Never—for ever !” 


All are scattered now and fled 
Some are married, some are dead, 
And when I ask, with throb of pain 
“ Ah, when shall they all meet again ?” 
As in the days long since gone by, 
The ancient time-piece makes reply 
“ For ever—never ! 
Never—for ever !” 


Never here, for ever there 
Where all parting, pain and care, 
And death and time shall disappear, 
For ever there, but never here ! 
The horologe of eternity 
Sayeth this incessantly, 

“ For ever—never ! 

Never—for ever !” 
LONGFELLOW 





A YEOMAN OF HENRY THE SEVENTH’S TIME (1485-1509), 
ARCHERY. 


My father was a yeoman, and had no lands of his own, only he had a farm 
of 3/. or 4/. a year at the uttermost : and hereupon he tilled so much as kept 
half-a-dozen men. He had walk for a hundred sheep, and my mother 
milked thirty kine. He was able, and did find a harness, with himself and 
his horse, while he came to the place that he should receive the king’s 
wages. Ican remember that I buckled his harness when he went to Black- 
heath field. He kept me to school, or else I had not been able to preach 
before the king’s majesty now. He married my sisters with 5/., or 20 nobles 
a-piece, so that he brought them up in godliness and fear of God. He 
kept hospitality for his poor neighbours. And some alms he gave to the 
poor, and all this did he of the same farm ; where he that now hath it, payeth 
16. by the year or more, and is not able to do anything for his prince, 
for himself, nor for his children, or give a cup of drink to the poor. 

In my time my poor father was as diligent to teach me to shoot, as to learn 
me any other thing, and so I think other men did their children: he taught 
me how to draw, how to lay my body in the bow, and not to draw with 
strength of arms, as divers other nations do, but with strength of body. 
I had my bow bought me according to my age and strength ; as I increased 
in them, so my bows were made bigger and bigger; for men shall never 
shoot well except they be brought up in it. It is a worthy game, a whole- 
some kind of exercise, and much commended in physic.— Bisnor Latimer. 
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STRANGE GAME AT SHUTTLECOCK. 


Tue Siamese are very expert at this game, but they play it without battle- 
dores, and not with the hand but with the foot. An English traveller 
thus describes a scene of the sort :— 

‘* About thirty young men stood in a circle; the shuttlecock was 
exactly such as we have in England, but the battledore was the sole of 
the foot. I never witnessed such remarkable agility in my life as was 
displayed by these lads. One threw the shuttlecock to some one opposite, 
the young man near whom it would threaten to alight instantly prepared 
himself to receive it, and wheeling sharply round, would kick his right leg 
up so scientifically and correctly, that the shuttlecock would just alight on 
the sole of his foot, and rebound with amazing elasticity, being caught up 
by the next person it approached in precisely the same style; and in this 
method I have seen the game kept up for nearly a space of ten minutes 
without the shuttlecock once falling to the ground. I once attempted to 
imitate the young Siamese in their method of playing this game, but 
failed signally in ‘the attempt, though I nearly succeeded in putting my 
ankle out of joint.” 

But this game “ also played in the same manner by the Chinese and 
by all the Indo-Chinese nations, as the Cochin-Chinese, the Peguans, the 
Burmans, &c. It is one of their favourite sports, and is played not only by 
youths and lads, but also by full-grown men, and even by active old grey- 
beards, who are often seen to take great pride in their skill and adroitness. 
The gentlemen of Lord Macartney’s Embassy to China (1793) observed, 
in the country near Turon Bay, some Cochin-Chinese standing in a circle 
and playing with great vigour and skill. They had nothing in their hands, 
and they did not, in any way, employ either hands or arms. But, after 
taking a short race, and springing from the ground, they met the descend- 
ing shuttlecock w ith the sole of the foot, and drove it up again, with force, 
high into the air. It was thus kepe up a considerable time; the players 
seldom missing their stroke, or failing to give it the direction they in- 
tended. Underneath the shuttlecock, “these Cochin-Chinese loosely tied 
small copper coins, the clicking noise of which gave notice to the players 
when it was approaching to them.t 

It appears, however, that the Burmans use a shuttlecock much larger 
than ours, and bring knees into play as well as feet. The ball is hollow, 
and made of wickerwork ; ; and the art of the game consists in striking 
this upwards with the foot, or the leg below the knee. An English officer 
says :—‘ As may be conceived, no little skill is required to keep the ball 
constantly in motion; and I have often been much entertained in watch- 
ing the efforts made by the players to send the ball high in the air, so 
that it should fall within the limits of the ring, when it is again tossed by 
the foot of another. The natives of Hindustan are not acquainted with 
this game, but it is common amongst the Chinese, Japanese, and other 
nations east of the Ganges.” } 


* ‘Narrative of a Residence at the Capital of the Kingdom of Siam, &c.,’ 
by Fred. Arthur Neale. 

+ ‘Authentic Account of an Embassy to the Emperor of China, &c.,’ 
late Sir George Staunton. 

{ ‘Two Years in Ava, from 1824 to 1826,’ 
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